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currently condemned in England as Italianate. It revealed
itself in his dress, in his manners, in the cut of his beard.
It revealed itself perhaps most of all in his cosmopolitan
outlook. What differentiated him, however, was his zeal
for the Protestant faith. Like the Jesuits in the other camp,
he was ready to apply his mastery of Italian craft to the uses
of his religion.
All these characteristics were apparent in him from the
very beginning of his public service, which we may perhaps
date from 1570 when Elizabeth sent him as her resident
ambassador to France. Before that time he had established
himself in England^ had married and lost one wife and
married a second one, both of them widows of some sub*
stance, had sat twice in Parliament, and had done some
casual secret service work for the government. Of his wives
we know virtually nothing, still less about his love affairs, if
he had any. The records of the man's human, private
contacts are nearly all of them lost. He had one daughter,
who later married Sir Philip Sidney. As to his parlia-
mentary career we know little more than that he sat,
first as a borough, later as a county member in virtually
every parliament that met during the term of his official
life. How much he did there under cover it would be
dangerous even to guess about. But he was pretty clearly
not of the stuff of which great commoners are made.
Walsingham's despatch to France coincided in point of
time with the termination of the third religious war there,
and the return of the Huguenot leaders to the French court*
That may explain in part Elizabeth's choice of an am-
bassador already well known as a rather too zealous
Protestant. Her relations with Spain were strained almost
to the breaking-point and the need of a rapprochement to
France rather pressing. In any event Walsingham's first
two years of foreign service really laid the foundation for
something like a diplomatic revolution by which the old
Anglo-Spanish entente was more or less dissolved, and the
old Anglo-French hostility more or less amended. It
began, as so many of Elizabeth's diplomatic adventures
began, with a courtship, the brother of the French King
being the rather unresponsive suitor, but it found definite
expression in a defensive alliance and a commercial treaty
in the spring of 1572. As to the courtship Walsingham
encountered there for the first time the problem of keeping
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